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AN EXPERIMENTAL CRITIQUE OF RATIONALISTIC 
ETHICS 


F there is such a thing as an experimental ethics, then the cur- 

rent literature of ethics bears no testimony to its existence. 
Indeed, it is a striking fact that, within the last decade, of all the 
books on ethics which aspire to rise above the level of a text for 
class-room use, scarcely one makes any mention of an experimental 
ethiecs.1 This is true even when the author engages in the agree- 
able pastime of a speculative consideration of ‘‘all possible’’ sys- 
tems of ethics, for an experimental ethics does not appear to be 
even a possibility.2 However, most distressing of all is it to ob- 
serve that those very few, and slight, efforts deliberately to elabo- 
rate an experimental ethics are themselves so shot through with 
un-experimental assumptions and interpretations that one can 
hardly marvel that other writers should assume that what is called 
experimentalism is simply one of the familiar varieties of ethics 
under a new name. 

It would appear, then, that the experimental critique of ra- 
tionalistic ethics needs either to be done more thoroughly, or to be 
done again. This conclusion is forced on one when it is noted 
that even the professed experimentalists seem to be using experi- 
mentalism simply as a device to lend added authority to traditional, 
rationalistic assumptions. If such a critique, undertaken here, 
should involve the repetition of some familiar arguments, then I 
can plead only that the repetition seems to be necessary, and that 
at least the arguments are applied to a subject-matter that is 
specifically novel. 

In this essay, I shall take three avowed rationalists and three 
alleged experimentalists, and indicate their common rationalistic 
assumptions and also the experimental critique of these assump- 
tions. For the first group, I select Felix Cohen, Ethical Systems 


1¥For instance, recent (or recent translations of) works by C. D. Broad, 
Westermarck, Nicolai Hartmann, A. K. Rogers, Felix Cohen, T. V. Smith, 
W. T. Stace, Moritz Schlick. Of these, only Rogers gives some discussion of 
a ‘‘pragmatic ethics.?? 

2 Felix Cohen, in Ethical Systems and Legal Ideas, pp. 145-227, considers 
the possible ethical systems, but an experimental ethics is not one of them. 
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and Legal Ideals,’ W. T. Stace, The Concept of Morals,* and Moritz 
Schlick, Problems of Ethics,"—since these writers seem to be the 
most critically conscious of method. For the second group, I select 
the only efforts at experimentalism with which I am acquainted: 
P. W. Bridgman, The Intelligent Individual and Society® R. W. 
Nelson, The Experimental Logic of Jesus,” and G. R. Geiger, To- 
wards an Objective Ethics.® 


I 


In order to supply a framework for our discussion of the 
avowed rationalists, it may not be amiss to offer an outline of ‘‘all 
possible’? systems of rationalistic ethics. Assuming that the 
method of rationalism is primarily a logical manipulation of con- 
cepts and of propositions, and that, at some point in its argument, 
it makes an appeal to the ‘‘self-evident,’’ I distinguish three possi- 
ble phases: 

First of all, there is pure and primitive rationalism. This be- 
gins with certain authoritative concepts, or principles, which are 
held to be intuitively self-evident, and engages in the deductive 
elaboration of their implications. Plato, Spinoza, and Kant are 
typical. 

In a second phase, rationalism sloughs off its air of authority, 
repudiates the self-evidence of its first principles, and gives us 
ethical relativism. Here there is admitted the possibility of 
plural ethical systems—like plural systems of geometry—with no 
rational ground for choosing between one or the other. What 
were once moral laws become pure ethical postulates; and the only 
business of the ethicist is to complete impartially the dialectical 
explication of the various systems of postulates. 

In a third phase, rationalism recovers the self-evident by turn- 
ing empirical, and appealing to the authority of ‘‘fact.’? What in 
the first instance were self-evident principles, what in the second 
instance were pure postulates, have now become the indubitable 
data of scientific observation and analysis. And while this sort 
of rationalism, masquerading under the titles of ‘‘radical em- 
piricism,’’ or of ‘‘logical positivism,’’ affects to have profited from 
the skeptical phase, and to be wary of unwarranted assertions and 
meaningless propositions, one easily detects in it the old rational- 


8 New York: The Falcon Press, 1933. 

4 New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937. 

5 New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 

6 New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. 

7 New York: Fleming Revell, 1936. 

8 Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1938. 
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istic quest for certainty and for self-evidence, and the same un- 
critical, undiscriminating ‘‘factual’’ dogmatism that distinguishes 
the positivism of a Comte, or the agnosticism of a Spencer. 

Be it noted, incidentally, that ethical relativism is the legitimate 
offspring of pure and primitive rationalism, and that it does not 
rest originally on empirical considerations. If the present chaos 
in world affairs has lent some impetus to this doctrine for the 
moment, then that is quite by accident. Mr. Stace has shown, 
quite convincingly, I believe, that an empirical analysis will sup- 
port moral law as well as moral caprice.® Ethical relativism, in- 
deed, owes its origin to the quaint modern practice of interpreting 
the nature of ethical principles, not by a study of the concrete 
aspects of the moral process, but by reasoning by analogy from 
physical science and from mathematics. Nevertheless, one may 
discern here a certain pre-established harmony between the ra- 
tional and the empirical phases of the moral economy. For just as 
dogmatic, rationalistic ethics has generated ethical relativism, so 
is it true that, in the history of concrete morals, an age of excessive 
authoritarianism is apt to be followed by a period of trial and 
error and of moral caprice. 

However, of more importance is the observation that ethical 
relativism, like the first and third phases of rationalistic ethics, 
manages to achieve its own peculiar appeal to the self-evident and 
the certain. For, if there is no rational ground for choosing be- 
tween one set of ethical postulates or the other, then the only 
possible distinction among them lies in the fact that one of these 
systems happens to be my system of ethics; and, if it is my system 
of ethics, and I can have no reason for changing to another, then 
it is evident that I must defend it simply because it is mine. And, 
indeed, it is interesting to observe that many an ethical relativist, 
in practice, takes just such an arbitrary stand, and is the more 
dogmatic in his attitude since his moral theory precludes both the 
possibility of a rational defense of his position, and the possibility 
of rational communication and mutual criticism with those of an- 
other outlook. 


II 


With the ethics of pure and primitive rationalism, I have no 
concern in this essay. It has evolved its own self-criticism. 
Ethical relativism I have considered in another essay.2° Accord- 


9 Stace, op. cit., chaps. I and II. 


10**The Ethics of Caprice,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXV (1938), pp. 477- 
487, ‘ 
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ingly, the instances treated here represent rationalistice ethics in its 
third, empirical phase. 

At the start, it may be remarked that Schlick, Stace, and Cohen 
all appeal to the indubitably self-evident. Both Schlick and Stace 
rest their ethics on the ‘‘facts of human nature.’’ Schlick informs 
us that ethics is a ‘‘factual science,’’ and that the sole business 
of the ethical philosopher is to inform us ‘‘what ‘good’ actually 
means.’’44 Stace appeals to a generic human nature, and rests 
his ethics on the ‘‘fact’’ of man’s capacity for being made happy in 
some degree by the bare fact of the happiness of other persons.” 
Cohen rests his entire discussion on the existence of ‘‘intrinsic 
goods,’’ and assures us, without further argument, that he would 
no more consider a theory which should repudiate intrinsic goods 
than he would consider a theory of physics which denied the possi- 
bility of color.1 Doubtless this excludes from scientific ethical 
knowledge all persons who, like myself, are unacquainted with any 
intrinsic goods, or who, at least, are unable to consider any goods 
without being ‘‘distracted by instrumental values.’’ ** 

In the second place, I remark that, in spite of the asserted 
diversity of their ‘‘methods,’’ all of these men are employing the 
analytic-deductive method of Galileo and of Descartes.‘* Schlick, 
to be sure, may give his ‘‘method’’ the modern title of ‘‘logical 
positivism,’’ but it is obvious that he is simply analyzing moral 
conduct for its essential feature, and then coming out with his 
utilitarian doctrine as a report of ‘‘fact.’? Cohen’s ‘‘method’’ is 
more systematically dialectical, but he takes pains, at the start, to 
reduce right and wrong, better and worse, duty and ought, to 
complexes built upon the concept ‘‘good,’’?* and then undertakes 
to demonstrate that ‘‘A contains a surplus of pleasure’’ is equiva- 
lent to the proposition ‘‘A is intrinsically good.’’17 Stace may 
refer to his method as a modified ‘‘radical empiricism,’’ but, un- 
like the others, he is quite conscious that he is following the New- 
tonian model, and admits it, as his explicit aim, to formulate a 
moral law of gravitation.” . 

11 Schlick, op. cit., p. 18. See especially chap. I, section 8, ‘‘ Ethics as a 
‘Normative Science,’ ’’ and section 9, ‘‘ Ethics as Factual Science.’’ 

12 Stace, op. cit., esp. chaps. X and XI. 

18 Cohen, op. cit., p. 150. 

14 Ibid., p. 211. On pages 131-132, Mr. Cohen, who is a hedonistic utili- 
tarian, and wishes to consider only ‘‘intrinsic goods,’’ disposes of the appeal 
to ‘‘effects’’ and ‘‘consequences.’’ 

15I have attempted to elaborate the use of this method in ethics in ‘‘The 
Two Methods of Ethics,’’ this Journat, Vol. XXXIII (1936), pp. 318-324. 

16 Cohen, op. cit., pp. 129-145. 

17 Ibid., pp. 185-220. 

18 Stace, op. cit., pp. 93, 97, 98, 108, 160. 
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It follows that these writers consider the subject-matter of 
ethical science to be a set of propositions, and the goal of their 
inquiry to be a contribution to ethical knowledge and to the clari- 
fication of ethical judgment. Thus Cohen remarks that ‘‘by ethics 
we shall mean the science of the significance and application of 
judgments of good, bad, right, wrong,’’ ?® and concludes, later, that 
‘‘we may, therefore, define the science of ethics as the class of 
propositions of the type, A is intrinsically good.’’?° Schlick also 
insists that ‘‘ethics is a system of knowledge, and nothing else; 
its only goal is the truth. Every science is, as such, purely theo- 
retical; it seeks to understand; hence the questions of ethics, too, 
are purely theoretical problems.’’ 7? 

That Stace’s actual concern is with knowledge rather than with 
practice, and with logical explication rather than with empirical 
application is not at once evident. At least he is sufficiently inter- 
ested in practice to state his conclusion in the form of a categorical 
imperative. Also, it must be admitted that Stace’s book is char- 
acterized by a wealth of empirical reference and by a constant 
attention to the concrete processes of morals that are usually 
shunned by those ethicists who wish to impress the reader with the 
‘‘scientifie’’ rigor of their inquiries. Nevertheless, when Stace 
tells us to ‘‘act on the principle that all persons, including yourself, 
are intrinsically of equal value’’ 2? (italics mine), it seems to me 
that rationalism still has the upper hand. For I confess that I 
can not conceive the meaning of ‘‘intrinsic equality,’’ any more 
than I can conceive the meaning of ‘‘intrinsie goods.’’ Histori- 
cally, when equality has meant anything, it has been not intrinsic, 
but extrinsic; it has been equality in some specifiable respect. It 
has meant equality in the right to vote, or to hold office; or equality 
of educational opportunity, or in social prestige, or of the oppor- 
tunity to go to heaven. Further, it is conceivable that we should 
grant our fellow-men ‘‘intrinsic equality’’ while denying to them 
any specific form of extrinsic equality. Therefore, it would appear 
that, for all his practical interest, Stace is still manipulating 
logical essences rather than inquiring into empirical processes. 

19 Cohen, op. cit., p. 15. 
20 Ibid., p. 143. 


21 Schlick, op. cit., p. 1. See especially chap. I, section 1, ‘* Ethics Seeks 
Nothing But Knowledge.’’ 

22 Stace, op. cit., p. 180: ‘Act always so as to increase human happiness 
as much as possible. And at the same time act on the principle that all 
persons, including yourself, are intrinsically of equal value.’’ 
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So far it may appear to the reader that I have been laboring 
the obvious, and convicting the defendants only of what is right 
and proper. But if these things are obvious, then they are obvious 
only in the sense that they are taken for granted; they are not 
obvious in the sense of being the terms of critical discussion. 
Furthermore, it is just the point of an experimental critique, that 
ethical science is not just a science of propositions directed toward 
the clarification of ethical judgment; that the analytic-deductive 
method is only a partial phase of a complete ethical methodology; 
and that the appeal to ‘‘fact’’ or to the ‘‘self-evident’’ is both 
logically invalid and ethically meaningless. 

Certainly it is a strange doctrine that the chief problem of 
ethics is satisfied by formulating a definition, or by manipulating 
a few propositions, and, finally, by making an ethical ‘‘judgment.’’ 
This is as absurd as if one were to believe that, in dealing with 
the problem of crime, the important thing were to enable the magis- 
trate to pass a sound ‘‘judgment’’ on the criminal. It is true that 
thinkers like Hegel and Bosanquet have believed this to be the crux 
of the matter, but I am pretty sure that Felix Cohen, for instance, 
would grant that the ‘‘judgment’’ of the magistrate was instru- 
mental to certain measures against the criminal that might be 
punitive, or preventative, in character; and that the total problem 
of crime would involve a consideration of the conditions that breed 
crime, of social measures that might be taken to lessen crime, and 
of experimental tests to discover what method of dealing with the 
criminal would be most to his advantage and to the advantage of 
society. 

If ethical philosophers tend to place all their emphasis on the 
ethical ‘‘judgment,’’ then it simply shows how much their pre- 
occupation with the purely cognitive aspects of the problem blinds 
them to the larger context. An experimental ethics may grant 
that the specific problem of the magistrate in our illustration may 
be chiefly a logical one, but it insists that both his logic and his 
judgment be susceptible to correction in the light of their prac- 
tical consequences. It would be convenient, indeed, if we could 
dispose of moral problems simply by framing precise definitions, 
and formulating concise propositions, and pronouncing pontifical 
judgments; but no one in his right senses imagines that this will 
take care of the matter. 

Besides its exclusive concern with formally logical aspects, a 
rationalistic ethics is marked also by its disregard of the prob- 
lematic moral situation, in which ethical issues arise and with 
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reference to which alone they have meaning. The ethics of pure 
rationalism does this by elaborating its moral principles in con- 
tempt of their empirical bearings. Ethical relativism does so by 
toying with plural abstract possibilities, when, in fact, the real 
problem is to formulate a method for discovering and testing the 
plural empirical possibilities of specific situations. In its third, 
or empirical, phase, a rationalistic ethics ignores the problematic, 
ongoing character of the moral process by announcing as a matter 
of ‘‘fact’’ a once-for-all solution which, if authentic, would make 
forever impossible the existence of any genuine ethical problems. 

That the propositions, definitions, and imperatives offered by 
Cohen, Schlick, and Stace are quite without meaning in an em- 
pirical context will be evident upon the slightest scrutiny. For 
if altruism is the highest form of egotism, as Stace takes pains to 
show,”> and if the greatest pleasures may be found sometimes in 
the greatest pains, as Schlick is careful to prove,* and if pleas- 
ures are to be considered in their purely ‘‘intrinsic’’ quality with- 
out regard to their instrumental values, as Cohen declares,”*> then 
we have a definition, or denotation, of the good which will cover 
anything and everything. Both Huss and the Inquisitor may 
argue that they are motivated by an altruistic love of mankind; 
both the slave-holder and the abolitionist may argue that they have 
a supreme regard for the happiness of the slave; both the fascist 
and the democrat may argue that they are solely concerned with 
the welfare of society; and both the Puritan businessman and the 
ascetic saint may argue that the intrinsic goodness of their pleas- 
ures far surpasses anything known to other mortal men. 

Indeed, these ‘‘factual’’ solutions, far from being the end of 
the problem, are barely the beginning of it. For, if it were eter- 
nally true that the good is found in pleasure, or in utility, or in 
altruism, we should still be wrestling with the problems of rising 
from meagre to richer pleasures, or of experiencing as pleasure 
what we once thought was only pain, or of broadening our under- 
standing of utility so that what we once believed to be socially 
harmful is understood to be for the greatest social welfare, or of 
changing our conceptions of altruism from its functioning in a 
pre-industrial society to its functioning in a highly industrialized 
state. And when we have worked out these specific problems by 
laborious experimental procedures, I can not see why we should 
feel especially grateful to Schlick for coming and telling us that 
what society now finally approves is to be defined as utility, or to 

23 Ibid., chaps. XI-XII. 

24 Schlick, op. cit., chap. VI. 

25 Cohen, op. cit., p. 150. 
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Cohen or to Stace for announcing that we have now succeeded in 
increasing the meed of pleasure, or of happiness. Indeed, if this 
is the science of ethics, then ethics is no more than a device for the 
pontifical pronouncement of ex post facto judgments. 

Finally, I can not help remarking of how little account are the 
differences in emphasis and in method which obtain among the 
variant forms of rationalistic ethics. For, while Cohen stresses 
pleasure, and while Stace stresses altruism, and while Schlick 
stresses social welfare, it is evident that they are all well within 
the utilitarian tradition. Moreover, if Cohen seems to follow a 
dialectical method, and if Stace follows a modified radical em- 
piricism, and if Schlick calls his procedure logical positivism, it is 
evident, none the less, that they all use the classical analytic-deduc- 
tive method of rationalism. Nor is it of any account that they 
apparently differ in their regard for practical consequences. 
Stace, at one extreme, is sufficiently interested in practice to state 
his conclusions in the form of a categorical imperative. Cohen, 
like a good Benthamite, is obviously interested in legal reform; 
but, in order to assure us of the rigor and purity of his ethical 
speculations, he insists that ‘‘ethical philosophers will continue to 
court simplicity in the vital problems of Robinson Crusoe, Soc- 
rates, and the pig, . . . while the poignant cry of the children of 
the world goes unanswered.’’?* Schlick, at the other extreme, in- 
sists that the ethicist must forget that he has a human interest as 
well as a cognitive interest, and that ‘‘since ethics is, in essence, 
theory or knowledge, its task can not be to produce morality, or to 
establish it, or to call it to life.’’?? Yet they have all used the 
same method, and they have all reached, in substance, the same con- 
clusion, and the principles of all of them—as I believe I have shown 
—are equally devoid of any practical significance. 


IV 


In turning to the would-be experimentalists, we find a scientist, 
a religionist, and a professional ethicist. It will be sufficient here 
to point out that they are rationalists, not experimentalists, with- 
out offering any further critique of their position. 

In justice to Bridgman, it should be said that, in The Intelli- 
gent Individual and Society, he does not pretend to be presenting 
a formal treatise on ethics, nor does he even profess to be an ex- 
perimentalist. Nevertheless, it was inevitable that we should be 
interested in the moral observations of the chief proponent of the 


26 Ibid., p. 122. 
27 Schlick, op. cit., p. 3. 
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operational method of defining concepts in physical science *— 
especially in view of the prominence which Dewey gives to Bridg- 
man’s theory in The Quest for Certainty. 

However, if one is looking here for an operational ethics, he is 
immediately disabused by the words in Bridgman’s preface: ‘‘I 
believe that it is important to know where one’s naked mind will 
take one, restricted by no inhibitions whatever as to social or other 
consequences’’ ?® (italics mine). "What emerges in the course of 
the book is an extraordinary ethics of solipsism, dominated by the 
consciousness of the ‘‘inexorable isolation of the individual.’’ *° 
Relentlessly practicing the ‘‘unrestricted use of the brain,’’ ** 
Bridgman analyses his own inner ego for its basic drives. These 
turn out to be drives for rationality, consistency, meaning in words, 
a generalized plan of life, security, and independence.*? When 
this act of analysis has been performed, the deduction of the im- 
plications follows apace. We are not surprised, then, to find that 
society is guilty of intellectual dishonesty, that religion is a fraud, 
that conventional marriage rests on a fictitious basis, that grati- 
tude is an irrational artifact, and that each one of our concepts of 
justice, morality, the law, and the state, ‘‘smacks of mysticism’’ 
in a way that must be intolerable to any one who is motivated by 
the ‘‘possession of a brain.”’ 

But it is unnecessary to go into the more lurid details. For it 
is quite obvious that Bridgman threw operationalism and experi- 
mentalism to the winds when he turned his attention to ethics. If 
his book demonstrates anything, then it simply illustrates once 
again how difficult it is to transfer experimental method from the 
seclusion of the laboratory to the troubled scenes of human life. 
That Bridgman is an incorrigible rationalist in ethics appears in 
at least two ways. First of all, in his obvious use of the analytic- 
deductive method: analysing himself for certain basic drives, and 
then checking their implications against the actual behaviorisms of 
society. Secondly, in the thoroughly rationalistic character of the 
drives that he finds in himself: for the gist of Bridgman’s enfant 
terrible 8 performance is that he finds society and morals with 
too many non-rational aspects to measure up to the requirements 

28P, W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics, New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1927. 

29 Bridgman, The Intelligent Individual and Society, preface, p. v. 

80 Ibid., pp. 142, 145, 152, 158. Bridgman explicitly acknowledges this 
solipsism in pp. 18-15 of The Nature of Physical Theory, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1936. 

81 Ibid., p. 271. 

82 Ibid., chap. VI, ‘‘ Human Traits.’’ 

88 Bridgman acknowledges this character of his book in the preface, p. v. 
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of pure reason, and that he is scandalized not to find in the world 
outside the same order, and coherence, and mensurability that ob- 
tain in the physics laboratory. 

R. W. Nelson’s Experimental Logic of Jesus is, if anything, 
more consistently rationalistic than Bridgman’s opus. In this book, 
experimentation appears to be simply a device for verifying ante- 
cedently existing truths and independently existing realities, 
Thus, the ‘‘experiments’’ of Jesus include the Virgin Birth,* 
most of the miracles,** and culminate in the ‘‘climactic experiment”’ 
of his bodily resurrection.*® These ‘‘experiments,’’ we are told, 
are educational devices, or ‘‘laboratory demonstrations’’—much 
the sort of thing that the physics professor puts on as part of the 
show when the college holds a visitors’ day at the science laborator- 
ies. Thus, if Jesus did not perform many nature miracles, it was 
because they had no ethical value; but the fact that he did perform 
some nature miracles is explained by their necessity as ‘‘laboratory 
demonstrations’’ that he was one with the traditional Hebrew God 
who controls nature.*” 

All of this is presented with proper acknowledgments of indebted- 
ness to Dewey and to the ‘‘Chicago School of Pragmatism.’’ Only, 
it is pointed out that, if experimentalism is to be correctly applied 
to the interpretation of the New Testament, it must repudiate the 
metaphysics of a naturalistic atheism, and see things in the light 
of a theistic metaphysics. The outcome of the whole matter is that 
‘‘experimentalism,’’ rightly understood, throws extraordinary 
new light on ‘‘foretelling prophecy,’’** on the meaning of the 
cross,*® on the rdle of the Holy Spirit as Comforter,*® on the in- 
spired recording of the Scriptures,*t and on the requirements for 
church membership—i.e., ‘‘The Qualifications of Laboratory As- 
sistants.’’ 4? 

G. R. Geiger’s Towards an Objective Ethics is a brief essay 
which expends so much energy in proclaiming the importance of a 
critical, social, operational ethics, that it has little time to present 
any of the concrete details. In passing, however, I should like to 

34 Nelson, op. cit., pp. 114-118.” 

35 Ibid., p. 134, Nelson extols the ‘‘role of miracles as educational de- 
vices, peculiarly fitted for kindergarten stages in God’s educational program 
for human beings... .’’ 

86 Ibid., pp. 131-134. 

37 Ibid., p. 128. 

38 Ibid., chap. XII. 

89 Ibid., chap. XIII. 

40 Tbid., chap. XVI. 


41 Ibid., chap. XVII. 
42 Ibid., chap. XVIII, 
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protest his identification of ethical experiment with social reform,** 
since this, it seems to me, ignores the problem of the unique qual- 
ity of individual adjustments with which an experimental ethics 
should be expressly concerned. 

But what I find most astonishing in his exposition is, that his 
longest section (IX) should be devoted to establishing the ulti- 
macy of the principle of balance, or of harmony, in ethical and 
political considerations. ‘‘Whatever concrete economic program 
is presented for our acceptance must permit itself to be judged 
in terms of the abstract principle of justice—i.e., of balanced and 
equilibrated stability. . . . Not rhetoric, but natural science... 
is responsible for the emphasis placed upon this fundamental rule 
of balance, of homeostasis. .. . For balance and equilibrium are 
key words in ethics... .’’** But if balance, equilibrium, and 
harmony suggest anything, they suggest the static metaphysics of 
a Newtonian era, rather than an existence that is characterized at 
once by both the stable and the precarious. And while Geiger has 
not given us any of the specific implications of this principle, I 
should not be surprised if, in his use of it, he should be presenting 
“laboratory demonstrations’’ in the same spirit as R. W. Nelson. 


Vv 


It was not to be expected that this essay should tend greatly 
toward edification. Indeed, if this essay suggests anything, it sug- 
gests that affectations of dialectical rigor, or of empirical hard- 
headedness, or of factual impartiality, or even of experimental 
zeal, may all of them be convenient devices for avoiding the real 
complexities of ethical analysis. It suggests that philosophers, of 
whatsoever breed, still prefer the absolute certainties of formal 
logic to the hazardous rewards of experimental inquiry, and that 
they are resolved to find this certainty at all costs, even though it be 
only in a verbal formula which, in concrete application, must be quite 
without meaning. It suggests, finally, that magic has not yet de- 
parted from morals: that, just as the devout, in olden time, might 
“call upon the name of the Lord,’’ in the expectation that this 
ritual act might yield them new powers and efficacies, so the radi- 
cal empiricist and the logical positivist may ‘‘call upon the name’’ 
of pleasure, or of altruism, or of utility, in the expectation that 
these mystic symbols, out of their own intrinsic goodness, may yield 
fresh increments of sweetness and light, or of surcease from sorrow. 

RosBert BE. FITcu. 

OccIDENTAL COLLEGE. 

43 Geiger, op. cit., p. 80. 

44 Ibid., pp. 74-76. 
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TWO MEANINGS OF LIBERTY? 


HERE are special reasons just now for wishing to become clear 
about the meaning of liberty. It is a fighting word, and has 
been the slogan of both sides in most wars and revolutions. Thus 
far in the present conflict, the propaganda mills have been com- 
paratively backward in grinding out slogans. But we shall un- 
doubtedly be much obfuscated by the word ‘‘liberty’’ before the 
war is over. 

An historical survey would probably show that the term has 
been used in at least a thousand senses. The two senses of the 
word with which I am here concerned, however, have been funda- 
mental in modern theory and practice, and they correspond to 
social forces that are active today. Neither sense, it should be 
stated at the outset, has a direct bearing on the issue of free will 
vs. determinism; both concern political and social institutions 
rather than personal morality in the restricted sense. We may 
call them, for lack of better terms, the individualist and collectivist 
meanings of liberty. They are sometimes called British liberty 
and Continental liberty, to indicate the geographical origin of their 
most famous expositors. But many Britons have been collectiv- 
ists and many Continentals individualists. Besides, both concep- 
tions go back to Plato’s Republic, to carry them no farther into 
the past. Although neither actually uses the word ‘‘liberty,’’ Glau- 
con in Book II of the Republic presents an individualist conception 
of it and Socrates a collectivist conception. 

The classic discussions, both ancient and modern, of liberty have 
usually associated it with the social contract, which is a myth to 
explain, not how society or the state actually originated, but why 
we do or should participate in society or obey the state now. 

Glaucon in the Republic said that justice—that is, the laws of 
the state or the moral conventions that we observe in society—was 
a necessary evil, a compromise between our desire to exploit and 
our fear of being exploited. We may represent his theory in this 
way. Suppose that ten sailors are cast away on a South Sea is- 
land containing twenty cocoanut trees. Each wants as many trees 
as he can get. The sailors proceed to fight until, let us say, half 
of them are killed. Of the five survivors, one very strong sailor, 
whom we may call Popeye, has grabbed fifteen cocoanut trees and 
built a fence around them. One of the other sailors has fenced in 
two trees, and the remaining three have one each. At this point 

1 Read, in a slightly different form, at the joint meeting of the Eastern 


and Western Divisions of the American Philosophical Association at Columbia 
University, December 27, 1939. 
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all become scared. The weaker sailors fear that Popeye will grab 
all the trees; Popeye is afraid that the other sailors will gang up 
on him and rob him of his trees and his life. So all five get to- 
gether and sign a contract to protect each other in the possession 
of such trees as each of them at the moment has or may acquire by 
stipulated means. Each man’s liberty, then, consists in his right 
to cultivate his own trees without interference from the others. 

But by Socrates’ theory the sailors, if they were wise, would 
act differently. Instead of fighting over the trees, or later divid- 
ing them up, they would designate one particularly agile man to 
prune the trees, guard them from the monkeys, and plant other 
trees. A second sailor would be put to work fishing, a third 
weaving clothes out of palm leaves, and so on. From the total 
produce, each would take his share as required. By working to- 
gether in this way, all would in the long run be able to satisfy more 
needs, and more diverse needs, than if each man were merely con- 
firmed in possession of part of the immediately available food sup- 
ply. On Socrates’ view, then, codperation in the society or in the 
state ‘‘liberates’’? men from the niggardliness of nature; it saves 
them from bondage to wants which could not be satisfied if they 
did not enter into social and political relationships. 

With emotive intent, the Hegelians have called the individualist 
view the negative view and the collectivist view the positive view. 
Although the collectivists take a more affirmative position with re- 
gard to the scope of the state’s or society’s activities, each concep- 
tion has both its negative and positive aspect. And it is convenient, 
at least by way of preliminary, to define each in negative terms. 

By this approach, both meanings of liberty may be defined under 
the genus ‘‘absence of compulsion.’’ Liberty in what I have called 
the individualist sense means absence of social compulsion. Liberty 
in the collectivist sense means absence of natural compulsion. The 
rights which society in each case is called upon to safeguard consist 
in protection from, and opportunity to overcome, the respective 
compulsions. 

The new elements which enter into the composition of the idea 
of liberty at any time, according to Professor Laski, ‘‘have almost 
invariably been rationalizations of particular demands from some 
class or race or creed which have sought a place in the sun denied 
to them.’’ Thus Glaucon is presenting a claim of the sophists, 
who perhaps may be regarded as spokesman for the class of mer- 
chants, politicos, and military adventurers who were then in the 
ascendant and were seeking protection from certain restrictions im- 
posed upon them by Athenian law and tradition. John Locke, 
Similarly, represented the rising commercial and non-conformist 
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element of his time. The two rights that he was most eager to 
assert, against the Tories, were the property right, or the unre- 
stricted use of commercial property, and the principle of religious 
toleration. By the time of John Stuart Mill the middle classes had 
assumed control, and though, with many reservations, he defended 
their claims for unrestricted private enterprise in business, his es- 
say On Inberty was devoted, more explicitly, first, to protecting 
independent thinkers from suffocation by middle-class opinion, or, 
as Mill somewhat questionably phrased it, from the ‘‘tyranny of 
the majority’’; and second, to asserting the old humanistic empha- 
sis on variety and spontaneity of character against the standardiz- 
ing tendencies of industrialism and Victorian morality. Mill was 
thus chiefly interested in protecting certain types of individuals 
from group coercions; he was nevertheless willing to sanction col- 
lective action on behalf of the working classes when he could be 
made to see that economic individualism worked flagrant injuries, 
on his imprecise principle that collective interference was justified 
when liberty caused ‘‘harm to others.”’ 

The collectivist thinkers, on the other hand, were prompted by 
conditions where there existed grave want which individual action 
was powerless to remedy. Although the early Rousseau blamed 
civilization for the misery and moral corruption which prevailed 
under the decadent French monarchy, he later decided that not 
society as such but an irresponsibly ruled society was the cause of 
the evils. A society directed by the general will—by which Rous- 
seau meant little more, finally, than governed in the general in- 
terest, a phrase scarcely less vague—could alone satisfy those needs 
which could neither be satisfied nor extirpated by a return to 
nature; and such a society could justifiably force men to be free. 
For Hegel, the feudal chaos of Germany resembled a state of na- 
ture, from which only a strong central authority could save his 
countrymen. Since Hegel’s time, his doctrine that only the service 
of the state could give the individual the freedom of ‘‘self-reali- 
zation’’ has been the creed of German, British, and other impe- 
rialisms. According to the socialist descendants of Hegel, however, 
the state of nature, i.e., of unsatisfied wants and undeveloped per- 
sonality, is fostered by capitalism, since the private ownership of 
the means of production leads to recurrent and increasingly seri- 
ous crises of artificial scarcity in the midst of potential plenty. 
Therefore only the collective ownership of industry can liberate 
the masses from economic servitude. So far as the collectivist 
principle in general is concerned, it is important to notice that it is 
stated sometimes in social terms and sometimes in political terms, 
depending on whether voluntary codperation or governmental co- 
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ercion is offered as the remedy for a given set of natural compul- 
sions. 

The term ‘‘natural compulsions,’’ like the contrast between 
‘‘nature’’ and ‘‘society,’’ has been conceived variously in the his- 
tory of thought. Sometimes ‘‘natural compulsions’’ are taken as 
equivalent to biological or economic needs. Yet since the forms 
which these take are in some measure conditioned by the social en- 
vironment, the distinction even on this level has a margin of 
vagueness. We may look to society to liberate us from wants that 
are undreamed of in earlier forms of social organization. So, in 
this context, we may take ‘‘natural compulsions’’ as equivalent to 
any set of unsatisfied wants which are potentially satisfiable in a 
given society but can actually be satisfied only through a different 
kind or greater degree of cooperative activity than exists at the time. 

Just as it has sometimes been forgotten that both the individ- 
ualist and the collectivist views have their negative aspects, so it 
has not been sufficiently recognized that each has its positive aims. 
Each has conceived liberty as a component of, or a means to, the 
good life. The Hegelians have emphasized this most strongly by 
stating their theory in terms of self-realization, by which, indeed, 
they sometimes mean something bafflingly metaphysical. Individ- 
ualism has been historically defended, for the most part, on an a 
priort theory of natural rights. But with Mill we have the at- 
tempt, not altogether consistently carried out, to defend civil liber- 
ties because of their social utility, or their capacity to promote those 
positive values which he most prized. 

But there is another respect in which a positive attitude is re- 
quired toward those sets of rights with which each theory is char- 
acteristically concerned: it can be held that social and political 
institutions should not merely protect us from infringement of the 
rights in question, but should actively supply opportunity for the 
achievement of the values to which they are instrumental. Thus 
the collectivists urge that it is not sufficient to protect a man from 
having his bread stolen; his natural wants will be unsatisfied also 
if he has no chance to earn his bread in the first place. Similarly, 
it is of little use to protect a man from rowdies who wish to inter- 
fere with his freedom of speech, unless society actively fosters the 
education of individuals who have something intelligent to say and 
supplies them with mediums by which they may make their opin- 
ions heard. Consequently the upholders of individualistic liberty 
should realize that more collective action than mere ‘‘protection’’ 
is necessary if certain kinds of group tyranny are to be overcome. 

Should we, then, as it is often asserted, define liberty positively 
rather than negatively, as, for example, the Hegelians claim when 
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they define liberty as self-realization? Such a view is suggested 
by the Platonic theory of the virtues, according to which all the 
lesser virtues, such as courage and justice, are but partial and lim- 
ited perspectives of the good. The free man, then, would be simply 
the man who leads the good life, however it might be described; 
the free society would be the good society. 

If we must use the word ‘‘liberty’’ in an unqualifiedly eulogistic 
sense, this procedure is to be recommended. For no one of the 
partial virtues should be taken as an absolute, as they tend to be 
if we stop short of identifying them with the good. But this ex- 
tension of the meanings of these terms would have the disadvantage 
of impoverishing our vocabulary, for the terms ‘‘liberty,’’ ‘‘jus- 
tice,’’ and ‘‘goodness’’ would then become equivalent. Hence it is 
linguistically expedient to limit the scope of these concepts to some- 
thing more closely in accord with their traditional usages: to de- 
fine justice in terms of distribution and liberty in terms of com- 
pulsions and the rights which oppose them. Liberty in general, 
then, would remain simply the absence of compulsion; individual- 
ist liberty the absence of compulsion by society and collectivist 
liberty the absence of compulsion by ‘‘nature.’’ These would be 
descriptive rather than normative definitions; and liberty in either 
the general or specific senses would, of course, be a moraly neutral 
term, since either social or ‘‘natural’’ compulsions may upon oc- 
easion be good for us as well as bad. 

This use of the term would undoubtedly appeal to the social 
scientists. But liberty has always been a fighting word, and men 
demand normative as well as descriptive meanings. When we refer 
to liberty as an ideal, then, we can retain the normative aura, and 
at the same time achieve a degree of specificity sufficient to dis- 
tinguish liberty from other ideals such as justice and goodness, by 
keeping the negative genus and adding a differentia containing a 
positive term. Thus: Liberty is the absence of such compulsions 
as hinder the good life. It follows that liberty and, say, justice, 
will in general be desirable, but the principles in which we formu- 
late them may conflict, or at least refer to partially distinct types 
of activities; neither consequently will be an absolute, and a com- 
promise between them may be required. 

Whether we use liberty in a descriptive or normative sense, then, 
depends on whether we are talking as sociologists or as politicians. 
Either use is legitimate, provided that we are honest in acknowl- 
edging which use we have adopted. 

We must ask, finally, whether it is necessary to choose between 
the individualist and the collectivist conceptions of liberty. When 
a specific issue is involved, the answer must often be yes. But 
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there is not an equally sharp choice between the traditional theories. 
At some epochs and in some respects it is primarily social compul- 
sions that stand in the way of the good life; at other times and in 
other respects it is primarily the compulsions of ‘‘nature’’ that 
need to be overcome. When, as often happens in practice, the two 
types of liberty conflict, it is not a matter to be settled a priori 
whether we prefer a certain amount of social tyranny to a certain 
measure of unsatisfied wants. A starving man, or even a man 
whose standard of living is steadily decreasing, will submit will- 
ingly to almost any degree of regimentation in order to get food 
and security; an artist or an intellectual may prefer to reduce his 
diet rather than submit his creative efforts to censorship. Such ex- 
amples serve to warn us against holding dogmatically to either in- 
dividualism or collectivism as a universal principle. The course 
of society has displayed, and will probably continue to display, a 
continual oscillation between the two principles. When, as now, 
disunity is so acute as to prevent the satisfaction of vital needs, 
then collectivism will come to the fore. When, on the other hand, 
a once essential unity has become rigid, or has been extended be- 
yond the sphere of activities for which it was required, the cry is 
raised for liberation from a social tyranny. The process of history 
achieves at most a rough justice; either tendency may shoot far 
beyond the mark. But in so far as social intelligence can be effec- 
tive, its task is to delimit the scope of each within a given historical 
situation. 

The collectivist conception of liberty may plausibly be said to 
be the more fundamental. For most of our wants are satisfied, 
most of our goods achieved, through codperative action. The ‘‘in- 
dividual’’ is himself a social product. And even the individualist 
liberties must, as we have seen, be protected and encouraged by col- 
lective sanctions. Yet it is hazardous to reject the idea of indi- 
vidualist liberty entirely and absorb it within collectivist liberty, 
or to blur the distinction by some verbal dodge such as the phrase 
‘‘freedom of the individual 1m society.’’ For social tyrannies are 
familiar and perennial phenomena, and it is well to have a phrase, 
however liable it may be to abuse, which can on occasion be used as 
a rallying ery against them. 

It is necessary to approach the problem of liberty in this way if 
we are to avoid oversimplification of present world conflicts. The 
grouping of forces in and around the war does not present the issue 
sharply. The strength of the Nazi-Fascist side lies in its applica- 
tion of the collectivist principle, although in a form that is dis- 
torted and perverted beyond the nightmares of social philosophers 
and prophets. If it is in this form that a collectivist reorganiza- 
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tion of the industrial system is carried out, centuries will elapse 
before liberty, as defined normatively in terms of the good life, 
again becomes possible. The Allies have made a belated attempt to 
achieve the strength of economic collectivism, while retaining ves- 
tiges of individualism—and the hope of its restoration—within the 
spheres where this type of liberty alone can promote the good life. 
The events bring their moral with them; the time presses. For 
America it may not yet be too late to strive for the fusion of the 
two types of liberty which would release the full economic and hu- 
man potentialities of our society. 


Puiuie Buarr RIcE. 
KENYON COLLEGE. 
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ROFESSOR RICE’S analysis + seems to demand (1) that there 
are in fact two entirely different types of liberty, the one to 
be defined as ‘‘absence of social compulsion,’’ the other as ‘‘absence 
of natural compulsion,’’ with the existence or non-existence of 
either type always determined by the facts of a particular historical 
situation; and (2) that the traditionally opposite, political theories 
of individualistic and collectivistic liberty are to be explained as 
incomplete analyses emphasizing respectively the first and the sec- 
ond of the two types. 

It would seem a serious objection to at least the second of these 
requirements if it were shown that, depending on the traditional, 
political theory in terms of which it is analyzed, one and the same 
historical situation involves solely one or the other of the two types 
of compulsion. For in this case, since the two types of liberty in- 
volved would have been shown to arise from different ways of 
viewing a situation rather than from facts in the situation inde- 
pendent of any mode of analysis, there would be no basis for main- 
taining that some of the traditional theories in question emphasized 
exclusively one set of facts and some another. Moreover, in re- 
spect to the other requirement stated above, even granting that 
Professor Rice might not be disposed to accept in toto any of the 
explanations of individualistic and collectivistie liberty offered by 
the traditional theories, still there would be ground for objection 
in so far as it has been shown that the two types of liberty, irre- 
spective of the details involved in explaining them, entail radically 
different modes of analysis but not different existential conditions. 
The point at issue, in other words, is not simply whether or not 
the artist starving in a garret and the striker in a picket line 

1In the preceding paper. 
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bombed by tear gas can be shown in certain respects to suffer in the 
name of different types of liberty. It is rather the broader ques- 
tion whether or not these two cases actually involve two different 
types of liberty which are such that one represents more or less the 
only type analyzed by individualistic theories of liberty and the 
other, more or less the only type analyzed by collectivistic theories 
of liberty. For unless this question be answered affirmatively, there 
is still no evidence for the accuracy of speaking of individualistic 
and collectivistic liberty as two really distinct types whose exist- 
ence is dependent on the facts of a particular situation regardless 
of the theory in terms of which the situation is viewed. 

If the difference between individualism and collectivism can 
thus be reduced to a methodological rather than an existential one, 
the necessity arises for serious modification of Professor Rice’s 
statement that ‘‘in so far as social intelligence can be effective, its 
task is to delimit the scope of each within a given historical situa- 
tion.’’ The following considerations will attempt briefly to pre- 
sent some evidence in favor of such a reduction to a methodological 
difference and to indicate the resulting modification of the task of 
social intelligence. ‘ 

The following hypothetical situation will serve as example. The 
men controlling the government of a particular state began using 
their power to promote the interests of a certain class within the 
state as against the interests of the majority. The government as- 
sumed extraordinary powers in order to meet the emergency caused 
by the attempts of the majority to reassert their demands. Ma- 
jority leaders were suppressed on grounds of being affiliated with 
dangerous minorities—with proponents of radical and foreign poli- 
tics, anti-patriotic societies, or inherently evil racial groups. A 
general reign of terror with purges and concentration camps fol- 
lowed. 

To the philosophers of individualistic liberty, the evils of this 
situation seem clearly marked. Once the government assumes 
powers beyond those which it can naturally possess as government, 
social or non-natural compulsion arises to hinder the good life. 
Thus, according to Locke, ‘‘nobody can transfer to another more 
power than he has in himself, and nobody has an absolute arbitrary 
power over himself, or over any other, to destroy his own life, or 
take away the life or property of another.’’? And since the legis- 
lative or ‘‘supreme’’ power of the commonwealth is ‘‘but the joint 
power of every member of the society given up to that person or 
assembly which is legislator, it can be no more than those persons 
had in a state of Nature before they entered into society, and gave 


2 Two Treatises of Civil Government, II, ch. 21, par. 135, 
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it up to the community.’’* The hypothetical government in ques- 
tion with its purges and concentration camps was thus assuming 
power beyond that naturally permitted it. The solution to the diffi- 
culties must effect a restoration of individual liberties by destroying 
the arbitrary and non-natural compulsion of the bad government. 
But to a philosopher of collectivistic liberty, this same situation 
would have an entirely different significance. According to Hobbes, 
for example, the difficulties would arise not because the government 
had assumed too much power but on the contrary because it had 
lost its power. For ‘‘the Obligation of Subjects to the Soveraign, 
is understood to last as long, and no longer, than the power lasteth, 
by which he is able to protect them.’’* Once the government in 
the situation being considered started to rule in the interests of one 
class to the detriment of the majority, it no longer possessed the 
power to protect the majority of subjects. To the extent that this 
was the case, civil society no longer existed; there was an excess 
of natural compulsion or a return to a state of nature. This con- 
clusion is clarified by statements which Hobbes makes about the 
sovereignty later in the same paragraph as the above quotation. 


And though Soveraignty, in the intention of them that made it, be im- 
mortall; yet is it in its own nature, not only subject to violent death, by for- 
reign war; but also through the ignorance, and passions of men, it hath in it, 
from the very institution, many seeds of a naturall mortality, by Intestine Dis- 
cord.5 


In other words, the sovereignty for Hobbes (whether as one, few, 
or all of the people) is an artificial or feigned person.® In this ca- 
pacity as an artificial person the sovereignty is immortal and must 
have the absolute obedience of its subjects; but in its own nature 
as a natural person (as individual man or men) it is subject to all 
the natural weaknesses of human beings. Whenever the sovereignty 
acts only in its natural person, as when the government in the situ- 
ation in question acted for the selfish interests of a certain class 
in the state, there is ‘‘intestine discord’’ in the civil society because 
there is no true sovereignty or artificial person. There is rather 
an excess of natural or individualistic compulsion; the government 
has lost its power and the solution must come by restoring collectiv- 
istic liberty. 

The crucial difference between these two analyses of the situa- 
tion may be centered about the respective conceptions of the sover- 
eignty. For Locke the sovereignty is always considered as natural 

8 Ibid. 

4 Leviathan, Pt. II, ch. 21. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Cf. ibid., I, 16. 
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and as deriving its power naturally. Even when it has through 
natural weakness usurped an unnatural amount of power it is still 
correctly called a sovereignty, though of course a bad one.” For 
Hobbes the sovereignty is properly speaking never natural and its 
powers are all derived artificially by covenant. As true sovereignty 
and artificial person it can never be in error or rule unjustly,® and 
in situations like the example considered it is acting only as natural 
person and is in no way a true sovereign power. To speak of a 
true sovereignty which has assumed too much power is a contra- 
diction in terms. These two conceptions of the sovereignty necessi- 
tate two radically different analyses of any political situation: one 
will always seek to avoid arbitrary and non-natural compulsion, 
the other, individualistic and natural compulsion. While both 
theories may agree that a given situation is bad, no amount of facts 
about that situation can alter the ultimate opposition between the 
two analyses. For the decision to regard the sovereignty as al- 
ways natural or as always artificial is dependent not on the facts 
of any situation but on principles and methodological devices pre- 
supposed at the beginning of the analysis. The facts of the situa- 
tion thus remain what they are and become instances of natural or 
non-natural compulsion only as they are viewed from one or the 
other of the analyses. Neither analysis can be said to be incom- 
plete or to account for facts which the other neglects because all 
the facts treated by one analysis can always be accounted for in 
opposite fashion by the other analysis. 

Significantly, the procedure of regarding the sovereignty as an 
artificial or feigned person transcending natural weakness to the 
point of being immortal and without error appears Platonic. It 
was by turning to an ideal state transcending the natural limits of 
man that Socrates was able to champion collectivistic liberty as 
against the realistic individualism of Glaucon. Platonic or ideal 
strains seem easily recognizable in Rousseau’s ‘‘general will,’’ 
Hegel’s ‘‘universal idea’’ variously unfolding itself in successive 
societies, and Marx’s ‘‘classless society.’’ It is perhaps, then, a 
reasonable generalization that behind the apparent opposition be- 
tween individualistic and collectivistic liberty lie metaphysical and 
epistemological questions about the legitimacy of methodological 
devices similar to the Platonic ideas which were scorned by em- 
piricists and champions of individualistic liberty like Locke and J. 
S. Mill. If such questions save the opposition from being verbal 
on the theoretical side, no effort is needed in this direction on the 
practical side. In terms of their respective methodological devices 

7 Cf. op. cit., II, 21, 230. 

8 Cf. op. cit., II, 21. 
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the end of the state was conceived very differently by Hobbes and 
Locke and numerous practical differences about liberty ensue in 
applying the two analyses, e.g., regarding the question whether 
absolute monarchy or democracy is more practical and less likely to 
endanger the true liberty. Nor are collectivists and individualists 
by any means agreed among themselves as to the use of their 
methodological devices. Locke and Rousseau, for example, seem 
closer in practical consequences about liberty than Hegel and Marx. 

It might seem, therefore, that the exercise of social intelligence 
is not unrelated to two prior decisions. There are first of all theo- 
retical questions about the kind of methodological concepts to be 
employed, and secondly practical questions about the use of these 
concepts in reference to the end of society and the nature of the 
good life. It is hardly without prior consideration of these ques- 
tions that the perplexities and details of the present historical situa- 
tion are to be analyzed as involving types of liberty. In fact, the 
same opposition of methodological concepts as was found in Locke 
and Hobbes may lie behind the most practical debates about liberty 
between contemporary rugged individualists and their collectivis- 
tically biased opponents. 


MAnNLEY H. THompson, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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The Psychology and Ethics of Spinoza. A Study in the History of 
Logic and Ideas. Daviv Brioney. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1940. xv + 454 pp. $3.75. 


Spinoza’s Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione. A Commentary 
by the late Harotp H. Joacutm. New York: Oxford University 
Press. xvi-+ 231 pp. $4.50. 


These two most recent additions to the large amount of litera- 
ture on the philosophy of Spinoza have many features in common. 
Both are painstaking studies, involving considerable scholarship 
and philosophical acumen, and both agree in finding Spinoza es- 
sentially confused and confusing. It is certainly true that insuffi- 
cient attention has been paid hitherto to this Tractatus and that 
most students of Spinoza neglect his theory of the passions in favor 
of his metaphysics. Thus these two books should prove stimulating 
and provocative. 

According to the editor, Sir David Ross, one of Professor 
Joachim’s main purposes in writing this commentary was to de- 
termine how Spinoza originally intended to finish the Tractatus and 
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why he left it unfinished. For this purpose he has assembled all 
the contemporary references to it and has examined carefully the 
opening paragraphs in order to collect all the evidence, internal as 
well as external. But Professor Joachim died before finishing his 
book, and these questions remain unanswered. For the rest, the 
commentary is an extremely careful study of Spinoza’s account of 
knowledge, supposal, error, doubt, and definition. Joachim’s 
scholarship, already evidenced in his Study of the Ethics of Spv- 
noza, is patent throughout, and he shows himself anxious to be 
sympathetic and fair in his criticisms. His conclusions are almost 
entirely negative. ‘‘The Treatise professes to expound the method 
of knowledge. But the interpreter, it appears, is compelled to 
admit either that the ‘method’ it describes is inconceivable, or that 
the ‘knowledge’ for which it seeks a method, and the ‘reflection’ in 
which it asserts that method to consist, are misconceived; and on 
either admission the Treatise as a whole is wrecked.’’ And again: 
‘*Spinoza’s analysis of supposal must, in the end, be pronounced a 
failure.’’ The account of error, he maintains, yields two possible 
interpretations, both ‘‘utterly untenable,’’ while the theory of 
doubt ‘‘falls hopelessly to pieces’’ and ‘‘shows itself to be in fact 
no single, coherent doctrine at all.’’ 

Dr. Bidney’s study is almost as destructive. His final conclu- 
sion, which comes after a detailed examination of Parts III to V 
of the Ethics and of much of Part II, is this: ‘‘ Any adequate ethics 
or philosophy of life must concern itself with the fundamental and 
perennial issues which Spinoza raised. Spinoza’s greatness and 
vitality as a thinker which have made him a source of inspiration 
and a living force in the development of Western thought, lie pri- 
marily in the fact that he more than any previous thinker attempted 
to combine together all the great philosophical traditions. If, as 
is the general theme of this study, his synthesis was not logically 
coherent, it should be remembered that no one has ever accom- 
plished in systematic form what he failed to do. If this study has 
made clear the fundamental issues involved in Spinoza’s and there- 
fore in any attempt to correlate these basic traditions, it will have 
accomplished its purpose.”’ 

This examination of Spinoza in terms of his philosophical heri- 
tage suggests at once the work of Professor H. A. Wolfson, but 
Dr. Bidney argues that Wolfson’s ‘‘assumption of the essential 
unity of Spinoza’s thought is in itself an @ priori prejudice which 
undermines all claim to objectivity.’’ Dr. Bidney’s professed 
method of interpreting Spinoza is certainly original; he sets out to 
examine Spinoza by the same methods which Spinoza employed to 
interpret the Bible and claims to ‘‘acknowledge no meanings save 
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those found in the treatise under investigation.’”? But Dr. Bidney’s 
argument as to the validity of employing this method is not very 
convincing. Spinoza maintained that in interpreting the prophets 
it was necessary to take into consideration the relative ignorance 
of the audiences whom the prophets were addressing and upon 
whom they desired to produce a definite effect. In the case of 
Spinoza himself, however, probably no philosopher was ever less 
ready to dress up what he believed to be the eternal verities, so as 
to make them agreeable to an ignorant audience. Furthermore the 
‘*objective’’ method which Dr. Bidney employs has had an unfor- 
tunate effect upon his own book, for in shrinking from the assump- 
tion of unity and coherence in Spinoza, he has rendered his own 
book a disconnected series of criticisms which are very difficult to 
follow. 

If these two books were merely exhibitions of inconsistencies in 
Spinoza, they would probably not be worth further consideration, 
for it has long been a commonplace that in the Ethics Spinoza has 
not succeeded in doing what he set out to do, while the T'ractatus, as 
Professor Joachim insists, can not be considered in any sense a 
completed work. It is all too easy to accuse Spinoza of verbal in- 
consistency. He rejects the theory of the will and the intellect as 
separate faculties, and also rejects the notion of real universals, 
but much of his philosophy is expressed in the language of a faculty 
psychology and a realistic logic. Also much of his Ethics sounds 
teleological, in spite of his rejection of final causes. Here the stu- 
dent of Spinoza should remind himself of C. D. Broad’s remark 
about John Stuart Mill, to the effect that whereas we all learn to 
criticize him at our mother’s knee, it is much more difficult to under- 
stand him. 

It seems to me, in spite of Dr. Bidney’s remarks about a priori 
prejudices, that if one is going to understand Spinoza’s Ethics, one 
must recognize the basic importance of certain principles, namely, 
the rejection of final causes, of mental faculties and of universals, 
the insistence that the ‘‘order and connection of ideas is the same 
as the order and connection of things,’’ and the contention that 
supreme happiness is attainable only through a ‘‘knowledge of the 
union which the mind has with the whole of nature.’’ These doc- 
trines are not independent conclusions, but the basic structure of 
Spinoza’s whole philosophy, and the neglect of one leads to a dis- 
tortion of some other. Dr. Bidney unfortunately retains Spinoza’s 
ambiguity in language, and in employing the language of faculty 
psychology, he finds himself forced to admit exceptions to the so- 
ealled parallelistic doctrine, while in employing the language of 
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universals, he detects either teleology or the logical demand for 
teleology in Spinoza. A more sympathetic interpreter would, it 
seems to me, endeavor to state Spinoza’s troublesome propositions 
in terms of his nominalistic logic and parallelistic psychology be- 
fore presuming to account for their inconsistency on historical 
grounds. 

Professor Joachim too seems to fall into this trap, particularly 
in connection with Spinoza’s account of method. His final sum- 
mary of what could be done to patch up the account in the Tractatus 
as well as his objection to Spinoza’s theory of doubt seems to pre- 
suppose a notion of mind which is utterly foreign to Spinoza. If 
he were endeavoring to prove the empirical inadequacy of Spinoza’s 
theory, his suggested remedy would be admissible, but since he is 
trying to establish the internal inconsistency and incoherence of the 
theory, this notion of mind can not be legitimately introduced. 
Examined in close connection with the Ethics and in terms of 
Spinoza’s own basic principles, the methodology seems much sounder 
than Joachim will allow, although possibly it does not claim as 
much. 

Dr. Bidney pursues in great detail the theme of the ‘‘strife of 
systems’? and Spinoza’s attempts to synthesize them. But pos- 
sibly because his attention was directed chiefly to the later parts of 
the Ethics, the strife seems to take place on several different battle- 
fields. This confusion could be cleared up considerably if he were 
willing, as he explicitly is not, to recognize the ambiguity in the 
terms ‘‘cause’’ and ‘‘idea.’’? He rejects the suggestions of Wolf- 
son and Joachim that ‘‘cause’’? may mean ‘‘logical ground’’ and 
that ‘‘idea’’ may mean ‘‘form’’ in the Aristotelian sense, although 
he gives no adequate reasons for this rejection. Joachim, in recog- 
nizing that an idea is both a form of its object and a concrete ob- 
ject in itself, is thus able to give a much more coherent account of 
the terms ‘‘adequate idea’’ and ‘‘true idea,’’ while Bidney’s failure 
to admit the ambiguity in the term ‘‘cause’’ makes it almost im- 
possible for him to elucidate Spinoza’s conception of the relation 
between existence and eternity. Finally his one-sided view of both 
‘‘cause’’ and ‘‘idea’’ compels him to reduce Spinoza’s account of 
the eternity attainable by the human mind (which Bidney does not 
differentiate from immortality), not merely to an inexplicable prob- 
lem as Broad conceived it, but to downright nonsense. 

This review has possibly concentrated too much on the weak 
points in both Professor Joachim’s book and Dr. Bidney’s, but just 
as both these scholars have found it worthwhile to spend so much 
time and energy on Spinoza in spite of the errors which they find 
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in him, so these books should serve as a stimulus to their readers, if 
only to provoke them to the defense of Spinoza. 


Mason W. Gross. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758. A Biography. Ova E.izasetu 
Winstow. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1940. xii 
+ 406 pp. $3.50. 


This excellent biography unfortunately throws little new light 
on Edwards’ philosophy. His mind is pictured as having achieved 
a deep insight through personal experience which it was prevented 
from pursuing boldly because it was ‘‘bound by sound doctrine.’’ 
Though his biographer suspects that had Edwards lived to com- 
plete his projected ‘‘body of divinity,’’ it would ‘‘have borne little 
resemblance to the Edwardean scheme of theology as evolved by 
Messrs. Hopkins, Bellamy, Emmons, and their successors’’ (p. 327), 
she fails to justify this hope; for she represents him as abandoning 
increasingly his insight into ‘‘heart religion’’ for theological 
polemics. Hence his last writings receive scant attention. She is 
nevertheless right in suspecting that the philosophy of the ‘‘divine 
and supernatural light’’ in Edwards was significantly different 
from the ‘‘New Light’’ theology of the Edwardeans. He tried to 
reconcile God’s sovereignty as the Calvinists taught it with God’s 
benevolence as the Arminians taught it. In this attempt he was 
aided by the Dutch pietists as well as by his own experience. This 
experience, however, was not, as Miss Winslow suggests, based on 
‘‘eestasy’’ and mystic ‘‘affections,’’ but on his intellectual under- 
standing of how God’s sovereignty can be ‘‘sweet’’ to His de- 
pendents. Edwards’ doctrine of holy love, which was t6 have be- 
come the center of his system of divinity, was therefore both more 
theological and more philosophical than the kind of ‘‘heart re- 
ligion’’ which Miss Winslow presents. 

H. W. S. 


Positions et confessions. Deux notes sur l’unité métaphysique. 
Paut Dercoster. Bruxelles: Maurice Lamertin. 1940. 140 
pp. 

La philosophie de Paul Decoster. GERMAINE VAN Mouie. Brux- 
elles: Leon Grave. 1940. 273 pp. 30 fr. 


These two publications are supplementary to each other. The 
former is a posthumous work, published by four of Decoster’s 
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pupils, based upon a course given at the University of Brussels in 
1938-1939. It is a sketch of an ‘‘actualistic’’ metaphysics, in which 
the central fact is not the activity of an Ego, but the spontaneous 
development of activity in accordance with its own intrinsic laws. 
The latter work, by one of Decoster’s pupils, is an analysis of his 
various books, taken up in chronological order, and is thus an in- 
dispensable introduction to a philosophy relatively unknown in 
America. 


G. B. 


Progressism: An Essay in Social Philosophy. Epwarp LERoy 
ScHaus. (Calcutta University Readership Lectures, 1929.) 
Caleutta: University of Caleutta. 1937. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Company. ix-+ 298 pp. $3.00. 


For his lectures at the University of Caleutta in 1929, Pro- 
fessor Schaub borrowed Bosanquet’s rather unlovely label ‘‘Prog- 
ressism’’ for that dynamic Western doctrine which he contrasted 
with the religious monisms of Hindu thought. His treatment, to 
say the least, is unsympathetic; but for that reason it may have 
appealed to his Indian audience. Three of his lectures trace the 
genesis, development, and varieties of the philosophy of progress, 
and some of its unlovelier ‘‘cultural expressions’’ in contemporary 
American life. A presidential address to the American Theological 
Society on ‘‘Neo-Ptolemaism in Religion’’ is inserted as a sup- 
plement to the last of these chapters. In his concluding lecture, 
the author sets over against secular naturalism the rival doctrines 
of Eucken, Bosanquet, and Royce to the marked disadvantage of 
‘“progressism.’’ His final lecture tries to make the best of both 
East and West in a way that glosses over sharp philosophical an- 
titheses with religious fervor. 


H. A. L. 
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Hocking, William Ernest: Types of Philosophy. Revised Edi- 
tion. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1939. xix + 520 pp. 
$2.80. 

Berkeley, Jorge: Tratado sobre los principios del conocimiento 
humano. Traduccion, notas e introduction de Risieri Frondizi. 
Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada. 1939. 1-++ 178 pp. 

JOURNAL oF SymBouic Logic. Volume 5, Number 2. The cal- 
culus of individuals and its uses: Henry S. Leonard and Nelson 


Goodman. A formulation of the simple theory of types: Alonzo 
Church. 
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JOURNAL OF SociaL PHILOSOPHY. Volume 5, Number 4. Pub- 
lic Administration and Political Theory: C. H. Merriam. Everyday 
Life and the Law: Gerhart Husserl. Colored Shirts and Politics: 
D. B. Klein. Vertical Mobility in Economie Status: D. T. Mc- 
Cutchen. Liberalism, Dogma and Negativism: LZ. M. Pape. John 
A. Hobson (1858-1940) : J. M. Clark. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The JOURNAL wishes to announce changes in its staff of book 
editors. The following have been compelled for various reasons to 
resign as regular contributors: Irwin Edman, Theodore M. Greene, 
Sterling P. Lamprecht, Maurice Mandelbaum, Richard McKeon, and 
Arthur E. Murphy. The readers of this JouRNAL will no doubt 
join the editors in expressing regrets to these retiring reviewers 
and in thanking them for their generous contributions to our pages. 
We hope to publish critical reviews and discussions by them from 
time to time. 

The following new book editors have been added to our staff: 
Marcus B. Mallett, Instructor in Philosophy, University of Vir- 
ginia; John D. Goheen, Instructor in Philosophy, Queen’s College; 
Paul O. Kristeller, Associate in Philosophy, Columbia University ; 
George C. Seward, Lecturer in Philosophy, Columbia University ; 
Jeffery Smith, Instructor in Philosophy, Columbia University; 
Justus Buchler, University Extension, Columbia University; Ken- 
neth P. Landon, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Earlham Col- 
lege. 














